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Avonc the rest who entered ‘ Allen’s Lucky Lottery Office’ in || 
Maiden Lane, to hear the doom of Fortune, was a pale, young || 
man of fine intellectual features, but something care-worn. 
He was more interesting than handsome. Perhaps that some 
would have judged him both. It is certain that a pretty lass 
who lived on Long Island, not many miles from the city, | 
thought him so. | 

As he entered the office, a deeper paleness settled on his || 
features, and aslight convulsive twitching of the muscles of 
the face exhibited an unnatural degree of anxiety. He did not 
press forward with the throng, but seemed to shun the eye of 
the clerk as if he would avoid hearing his sentence as long as 
possible, and yet was desirous of being sufficiently near the 
counter to be able to satisfy himself at any moment that he 
should feel disposed to do so. He remained a short time in 
the back ground, and watched the various successes of the other 
applicants. A butcher, dressed in his clean frock, advanced 
upto the clerk, and demanded whether his ticket had drawn 
any thing. 

‘No, sir,’ was the careless reply. 

The blunt man turned and left the office with an air of the 








utmost indifference. Our hero looked at him with admiration, || did so. He was considerably amused at discovering that drink- || as fast as he and his companion emptied them. 
and seemed to envy his nerve. ing deep of guld was sometimes as productive of good feelings| fast and loud, and opened his whole heart to P——— 





An old white-headed man next applied. He was despatched | 
with the same comfortable assurance, and went out looking 
very solemn, and much like one who had lost all his friends. | 
Next a green Jonathan presented himself, and inquired in a| 
very confident tone, what luck had fallen to him. Dame For- | 
tune, like the rest of her sex, is partial to boldness in men, and 
the countryman was accordingly favored by her smile. He 
was told that his ticket had drawn five hundred dollars. As | 
he owned a quarter, it amounted to upward of one hundred | 
dollars. But when he was told that there was a discount of fif- | 
teen per cent, he grumbled like a man who had met with a se- | 
vere loss, instead of rejoicing that he was more than a hundred | 
dollars richer than he supposed himself to be. 








‘The tide has turned,’ thought our hero, ‘and I will take it | 
atthe flood.’ He stepped briskly up to the desk, and struggling | 
against his rising fears, asked, with tolerable composure, con- | 
cerning his own destiny. The clerk pored over the list with a| 
forbidding phiz, as if in a haste for his dinner, and the now | 
embling youth watched his counten&nce earnestly, with lips 
slightly parted, eyes ready to leap from their sockets, and mo- | 


| 
tionless as chiselled stone. The clerk kept his eyes for some | 


expectant, for, with every second, hope grew stronger. At 


length the eyes of the clerk became riveted upon one spot, near || 


the centre of the paper. The youth’s heart fluttered. After | 


the first moment of intense agitation, the suspense began to be |they have ever despised you for your poverty. 


painful. The clerk raised his eyes and fixed them on the face 
ofthe youth. It was but for a moment. 
to the paper. Some of the by-standers began to crowd up im- 
patiently. ‘The accountant perceived it, and, after placing his 
finger for a moment on the spot which he had been regarding 
80 intensely, darted off to an elderly gentleman in a distant part 
if the office. They whispered together a moment, when both 
came forward. 

‘Which is he?’ said the elderly man. 

The clerk pointed to our hero. 

‘It appears,’ said the principal, with a cool, business air, 
‘that you are the lucky holder of a ticket which has come up 
a prize of twenty thousand dollars.’ 

The youth suddenly looked down, and then turning his eyes 
upon the by-standers, saw that none of them exhibited any 
alarm, To him, it had seemed as if the floor was rising under 
his feet, and the walls waving to and fro. He placed his hands 
on the counter to steady himself. A hand which he saw not, 
amid the confusion of his mind, dashed a cup of cold water in 
his face. He at length became more composed, and now he 
saw the clerk and the old gentleman standing before him with 
4 slight smile on their lips. 

“You must endeavor to exert more fortitude, and not let these 


|his pocket, and was turning to leave the oflice, he caught the || without addressing those in your company, with whom I was 


|| being averse to holding any communication with his rustic || she will greet’ — 


|| ‘fll tell you what,’ continued Roland, as they turned into| ever, drink to intoxication ; and Roland, although no niggard, 


j 
|| 
| 


" : i ||] do n’t despise him for his poverty. Not I. shall be happy | 
time on the paper. That was not discouraging to the young | P I 4 PPY | 
‘ ‘ t 


They reverted again || PO 
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great calamities overpower you,’ said the senior; ‘but how will ||tice. I never will be on terms of intimacy with people, in my 
you be paid 2” \ prosperity, who ever despised me because I was poor.’ 

The dark orbs of the youth shone like suns as he answered, || ‘But I never despised you when you were poor,’ cried Roland 
‘In large bills, sir.’ || warmly. oT 
The sum due tothe youth, after deducting the drawbacks, was||_ ‘ And yet,’ said P———, ‘I have never before fallen in with 1 
paid down in less than five minutes, As he put the money in|| you when you were alone. I could not have spoken to you 
eyes of an old acquaintance, who nodded quite familiarly. He} also acquainted. But to change the topic, you are sure that 
Was at a loss to account for this, as P——— was a young man|) Miss M——— loves you ?’ 
who had gone from his native village to live in the city, since|} ‘I feel assured of her affection,’ said Roland, ‘and am impa- 
which they had never spoken to each other; the new-made cit. || tient tolay my fortune at her feet — to see the smile with which 
friends. But our hero was both pleased and flattered by this || 
condescension on the part of P———, and took his hand and | ‘Now I must say you are barbarous,’ said Roland. ‘But 
shook it very cordially. He was glad to find one who knew|/that ’t would be disagreeable to die just now, I think I should 
him, and who could sympathize with his good fortune. The} challenge you.’ 
two friends went into the street together. || ‘No offence, my dear boy—Imean none. But does Caro- 

‘By Heaven, Roland, I rejoice in your good fortune, as if|| line express any wish that you were a man of property *’ 
it had been my own,’ cried P———. | ‘She has regretted my peculiar situation,’ said Roland — 

‘Give me your hand,’ said Roland, stopping short — ‘and |)‘ but now that is allobviated. Here is Holt’s. Come, let us in, 
let us swear eternal friendship trom this moment. It is said | and enjoy an hour’s solace before we part.’ 
that there are many friends who will sympathize with us inad-||  ‘ Most certainly.,’ replied P———, and the two friends entered ’ 
versity, but few that can smile upon our prosperity. I always|'a building, the very sight of which would have thrown Sancho 
considered you a fine fellow, P———, upon my soul I always|| Panza intoconvulsions. They ate and drank of the best which ; 
did.’ the house afforded. Roland continued to call for the most 

P—— gave his hand to Roland, but smiled covertly as he}, costly luxuries, and threw the champagne bottles into the grate 
Roland talked 
, under 
They did not, how- 


‘You or your fortune?’ said P——— 


jas drinking deep of wine. 


| | the double influence of money and wine. 


| Pearl Street —‘I have been like a dog, but now I shall be like} could not avoid noticing that his friend was by no means chary 
|a king — yes, and as liberal asa king, too. Ishall expect you) of adding to the bill of cost. At length, they rose to depart. 
| tocome and see us often, Mr. P———. Indeed you must. Car-| P— shook Roland’s hand heartily, and bad him be spar- 
jolineand ?— ing of his newly-acquired wealth, until he had become fully 
| What Caroline do you speak of ?’ interrupted P———. | broken into his golden harness, and use had taught him pru- 
| ‘O, youdo n’t know about it. I forgot. I thoughtthatevery||/dence. He then hastily departed.— Being left alone, Roland 
| body had heard of it. You must know that I have been look-| called for the bill. ‘How much does it amount to?’ inguired 
ing toward Caroline M———, the general’s daughter. Well,| he. 
all the objection in the world that they ever had to me was my 
| poverty.’ 

| ‘Speak lower, my dear fellow,’ said P——— 
is gaping at us. ‘It is already discharged,’ returned the man whom Roland 
|teeth. You say that they objected to your poverty. But how addressed. ‘Mr. P——— paid it himself.’ 

can that be, when the general is not rich, and has been obliged ‘What right — why —I intended to pay it,’ cried the youth 
of late years to retrench in his expenses considerably? It is}! jn surprize. 

true that Caroline isan accomplished girl, but her father has || 
'never paid her music master. He told me so himself.’ 

| That may all be,’ said Roland —‘ indeed, it is very likely — 

for they say that the old gentleman owes some thousands. But 


‘ Twenty dollars and some cents,’ was the reply. 

‘IT wish to know the exact amount, in order that I may dis- 
far . , , . 

, ‘for every body | charge it.’ 

Even yon chimney-sweep is showing his white 


| 
* Well— well,’ said the other. ‘It seems that he has stolen ‘ 
the march on you. I wish my friends would serve me the same 
trick.’ Roland turned away, inly condemning himself for his 
secret misgivings with regard to P———’s magnanimity. He 
: continued his course down the slip, dropped four cents into the 
we hands of a man who stood at the gate, and stepped on board the 
ferry-boat. The bell rang, and the vessel went thundering 
over the East River. When Roland landed in Brooklyn, he 
I honor your) observed that the sun was nearly down. His native village 
igenerous feelings, but when you have thrown yourself and) was not more than eight miles off, and he fancied that he should 
! enjoy a walk better than a ride. It was Winter, but the air 
was not unpleasantly cool, and the youth’s blood was glowing 
like a furnace. He set out for home —or rather for the man- 
sion of General M———, determined to fling himself at the 
feet of Caroline before the zest of his good fortune had lost its 
rapturous tint. He bad not progressed far, before the sun’s 
beams were wholly withdrawn, and night fell upon his path. 
P paused, and Roland was also silent fora moment. || The thought of robbers naturally obtruded itself; but he re- 
‘I know what you are thinking of,’ said P———,, suddenly.) fected that no one whom he would be likely to meet knew of 
‘ You are secretly charging me with the very fault which I am!| pis good luck, and he banished his fears. It was not far from 
speaking against. You think that I shunned you while you | Williamsburgh ferry, that he heard footsteps behind him. He 
were poor’ — would not have given ita moment’s thought at another time, 
‘For Heaven’s sake,’ interrupted Roland, blushing, ‘did} but now he was somewhat alarmed. It was quite dark, and 
I mutter any thing, or how did you read my thoughts ?’ | the place was lonely. He hastily stepped from the road, and 
‘You are inexperienced and ingenuous,’ returned the other, || running down a little bank, came to the river side. He listened 
‘and your looks betrayed you. Now learn the cause of my|| until the travellers had gone by, and then laughed at his own 
coolness to my country acquaintances, and profit by it. When || apprehensions. This weight being removed from his mind, 
I lived in your village, I had nothing but a good education to} his spirits rose, and in high glee he began capering on the ice 


recommend me. In this city, an education is a treasure — || which covered the edges of the river for some distance. While 
among those rustic barbarians, it passed for nothing. Because || running along on the ice, he heard itcrack. He was a stone’s 
I have been successful here, they look on me with respect. I||throw from the shore, and was on one of the outside cakes. 
carefully shun them, and conduct myself toward them with an||He did not, at first, feel much concern at the circumstance. 
assumed hauteur which I do not feel. It is not pride, but jus-!! But on attempting to run to the shore, he found that already 


‘T would not interfere,’ said the other. ‘But if you would 
not despise that family for their poverty, pray reflect whether 


perty away, you may bitterly reflect that your generosity has 
||not been directed in the right channel. I know you to be lib- 
| eral, and would not check the course of your liberality — but! 
\\there are some objects who are worthy of it, and others who 
lare not. If you were despised and shunned while you were 
| poor, beware how you reward those that contemned you, now 


| that you are comparatively rich.’ 
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there was a chasm of some width between the portion of ice on | clapped her hands, and Roland thought he had never seén ‘we 
which he stood, and that which was buund to the solid shore. | | smile so beautifully. ‘But,’ continued Roland — ‘TI have Jost! 
In a moment, he felt that he was moving. He would have, — yes, lost the whole, and narrowly escaped with my life.’ —'0,| 
leaped into the water, and swam to a place of security, but that | that alters the case,’ said Caroline in a tone which at once let || 
he feared he should injure his bills. It was soon too late to do! him into the heart of the worldly creature. 1 
that; for the tide had caught the field of ice on which he stood,||_ Roland made no reply, but left the house precipitately. He || 
and it was swept along until it had nearly gained the middle of| told the story of his adventure to his mother, who at once re- 
the river. At first, his only regret was, that he should be de- || cognized i in his deliverer a wjdow and her daughter who had| a 
layed in his journey, for he momentarily expected that one cor-|| been hurled suddenly from prosperity, several years before, and | 
ner of the floating ice would strike somewhere along shore, | who had retired to Staten Island, where they lived in seclusion | 
when he should be enabled to escape to land. But, as he was|| upon,a small income. Roland was at once resolved. He vis- | 
borne out into the stream, and the accelerated rapidity of the |! iied the island again, and offered his hand to the angelic Fanny | 
tide bore him down toward the navy yard, he began to feel some || L———. He was accepted. He married her, and both she | 
concern for his personal safety. His feet became cold, and he || and her mother accompanied him to his village. Caroline and | 
feared to exercise himself much, lest the ice should be again'!| her father langhed about the ‘beggars’ wedding,’ as they 
broken. He resolved that when he gained the land once more, || termed it. But the parties were too happy to hear their gibes. || 
he would hire a horse and chaise, for the thought of waiting | After they had been married about a week, Fanny learned, for || 
until morning before he acquainted Caroline with his good for- \ the first time, that Roland had lust a large sum of money. She | 
tune was not to be tolerated. In the mean time the tide grew || told him that it had been found by an honest soldier, belonging | 
stronger, and the ice was fairly in the stream. He was whirled || to one of the forts of the Narrows —but that it was supposed to 
around Corlear’s Hook with unceremonious haste, and now | have belonged to one Captain Bloom who lost his pocket-book 
his only hope was that Governor’s Island would strand his un- | lth here a year previous. Roland set out at once for the fort, and 
comfortable bark. The thousands of lights both of New York | ] recovered the whole of his money. He rewarded the honest 
and Brooklyn shone out brilliantly on either side of him. The | finder liberally, and flew back to his wife and friends, whose | 
dark hulls and lofty rigging of countless vessels, snugly lying at | condition underwent a vast change. Caroline M actu- || 
the wharves, mocked his hopeless state. He cried out until he | ally died with mortification. 
was hoarse, while being borne rapidly through the midst of | 
this brilliant splendor — but no one heard him. ‘ Were I in | 
yon gay city, where so many penniless wretches are wandering THE BACHELOR'S REVERIES. 
among the luxuries and comforts, which they cannot enjoy,’ | 
cried he, ‘I could command all that a prince could wish for. 1 
But here I am with thousands of dollars in, my pocket, freezing | 
i 


| 
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to death on a cake of ice, and whirled rapidly to destruction — 
from which a thousand sturdy arms would be stretched forth | 
to save me, was my condition known, and were I able to tell | | Tr may not have faded from the memory of the intelligent read- 
them how great would be my bounty!’ He began to perceive | er, that a few weeks since I threw out a few remarks upon 
that money was not omnipotent, and also that the possession of pect? genius. I would, however, say once more that the} 
it, instead of easing the path to the grave, only edged the fatal | great beauty of true genius is, that the author communi- 
javelin with tenfold horrors. His exultation at his late good’! cates his own individual thoughts and feelings to his works, 
fortune was thoroughly cooled. He saw plainly that he should ''and his views of truth and virtue, of men and things, receive 
pass the island without coming within hailing distance of the || a peculiar form and color from passing through hismind. Yes, 
fortress, and as the splendid and magnificent lights of Castle!) genius consists in viewing truths under new relations, and un- 
Garden burst upon his view, he gave all up for lost. He grad- | folding them by new illustrations. The elements of truth are 
ually gained the centre of the broad bay, and then, like a flame! few and simple; but they may be infinitely diversified and 
expiring in the lamp-socket, the thought of Caroline vividly || comprised according to one’s habits and mode of thinking, and 
shot up in his soul. — But the turn of his mind had become || be as varicd and impressive as the works of nature in the Sum- 
quite philosophical, and he could not avoid thinking that per-'| mer’s landseape, where the waving wood, the green field, the 
haps the idol of his soul would not perish on account of his dis- | expanded meadow, the river, winding at its own will, the 
astrous close. Was it not for her sake that he had desired || dwelling of plenty and contentment, delight the eye. [speak 
wealih? Was it not to gratify her, that he was hastening || it with reverence, genius breathes as it were upon the great 
home with such delight 2 


‘And what,’ said he, ‘ would be her!) jntellectual and moral mass, which, in other minds, is inert, 
feelings if she knew my present sitnation ? Has’she not al-|' unformed and powerless, and at its bidding arise scenes of 
ways refused to hear of my suit until I was placed in a condition | grandeur and beauty, where new living things appear, terrific, 
to conquer the scruples of her papa? Have 1 not a sister who) fair and lovely — its own strange creations that astonish and 
would risk her all to save me, if she knew of my condition — || delizht mankind. 
a mother who would plunge headlong into the brine and per-| | My present number is designed to illustrate this sentiment, 
ish, because she could not save me? — Now, indeed, I see and || | which I have mentioned before. Lord Byron is a good exam- 
feel who are my true friends, and would make sacrifice for my || ple. Though the nice critic might, according to the canons of 
sale — one of them is not Caroline. P 





was right. She pen. detect many errors and inaccuracies on the score of 
loves me not, as I would be loved.” The despairing youth at!|*rime and meter,’ and sound morality would declare his senti- | 
length yielded to his increasing lethargy, and sank down upon | ‘iain often exceptionable, and practical wisdom would condemn | 
the ice. || his views of human life as false and illusory — yet many parts | 
Roland did not perish. Early in the morning of the next'| of his Childe Harold have justly received the palm due to 
day he opened his eyes, and saw a frail and youthful being! loriginal genius. Whether his muse is on sea or on land, in| 
leaning over him, whose exquisite form and angelic features | the city or country, in solitude or in i crowd, itranges through | 
contrasted strongly with the rusticity of her apparel. The||‘ upper, nether and surrounding air,’ or pours forth from the 
maiden blushed, but did not retire. She clasped her little white || heart’s deep fountains the feelings of a wounded spirit — her! 
hands, and said in a tone, partly addressed to her patient, and || flights are all her own, and the strains that fell from his harp) 
partly in soliloguy —‘O, Iam so glad!’ Roland looked about'! had not been heard before. Hence his works were read with | 
him. Antiquated furniture, pictured window-curtains, and |! avidity and interest— the author was not separated from the | 
ballads pinned against the w all convinced him that he was in’, man, for so clearly and vividly were his character, and dispo- | 
acottage. An elderly woman, of a most benevolent eae, ora and sentiments pourtrayed in his works, that everv read-| 
nance, soon entered the apartment. ‘er is his acquaintance and friend, and shares his sympathies. 
‘Now, daughter, you had better retire and take some sleep ! There is Cowper’s Task, that in our young days so often }) j 
—you — be weary by this time. Iam glad tosee you look | pleased our fancy and auproved our hearts. How often has he || 
betier, sir? | given us mottoes for our boyish compositions, and a fine line to] 
Roland was informed that he was on Staten Island, where his’ ‘Jelose our half-formed sentence, which we used to recite with |! 
ice-raft had gone ashore on the preceding night. The damsel || |peculiar tone and emphasis to the ruthless pedagogue, w ho| | 
who had been his nurse was returning home late in the eve-| doomed us to give something of our own once a week ; and how || 
nin3, and had discovered him, when she and her mother came || has he aided us to converse with propriety in the presence of || 
out and bore him to their cottage, which stood a short distance || our adored — who is now Mrs. Placid — for whom in her ruddy | 
from the shore. The maiden had not left his side since he had || prime we ‘felt or feigned a flame,’ when we have said, ‘I would | 
been their guest. He had been restored to consciousness soon || NOt have a slave to.till my ground’ — and what praise have we | 
after his discovery, and had slept soundly until the moment received for our good memory and generous soul! 
that he awaked and found his young nurse beside him. Ro- 





There is but one Cowper’s Task in the English language. I 
land’s gratitude to his young deliverer was somewhat damped || think of Burke, at the mention of whose name genius and elo- 
when, upon feeling for his pocket-book, he discovered that he quence receive a meaning —that mind of colossal grandeur 
had heet it but she had, nevertheless, made an i impression upon |jand yet of fair proportions — high priest in the temple of 
him, which time could not efface. As soon as he was able to| knowledge, communing with truth in her wiser sanctuary. In 
travel, he bade a warm adieu to his hospitable protectors, and) his letter on the attack of the Duke of Bedford, the feelings of 
went home. He immediately called on the general and told||a father’s mourning heart mingle in and swell the stream of 
him of his suecess in the lottery, Caroline was present. She| argument, expostulation, sarcasm and pathos, From the depths 











llor his experience, from the scenes of his life, he finds an ar 


™ EY 


gu- 
;ment to sustain his subject, an image to give it beauty and 


power, an illustration to barb the arrow that lays his opponent 
low. 
Dr. Johnson says we read Milton’s Paradise Lost as a duty, 


I presume the great critic meant, that as the characters and 


scenes are in many respects removed from common life and 


actions, it cannot very long engage our attention. Yet what 

person of taste and feeling has not read more than once the 
touching allusion to his blindness in his apostrophe to light, at 
the commencement of the third book ? 


OC but thou 
Revisit’st not these eyes, that rollin vain 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 

So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs, 
Or dim sutfusion veiled. Yet not the more 
Cease 1 to wander where the muses haunt ; — 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Suit with the love of sacred song. 

—_— thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day or the sweet approach of even or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom: or Suumer’s rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or huiman face divine ; 

But cloud instead and ever during dark 
Surrounds me — from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with a universal blank 

Or nature’s Works to me expunged and ’rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quile shut out. 


I shall refer to no others. Any one knows very well what 


| authors he loves to read more than once, and from whom ‘a 


virtue has gone out’ that has given new vigor and elasticity to 
his mind, and inspired him with a freshness of thought and 
emotion. Knowledge, to do us any good, must be one with the 
mind itself, and not lie there cruda suaiasibiaee moles, but like 
a nourishing element, must increase its vitality and be trans. 
muted into blood and muscle — then how fresh and full its form 
and features— how vigorous its proportions — how bounding its 
step as it passes from one departmentto another! Wescee then 
at once, that genius dues not Consist in amassing stores of learn- 
ing, nor are those authors always our best companions who are 
the most learned and give the most ideas, but those who leaye 
upon our minds the mark of their powerful genius, and in 
communing with whom we experience a continual increase of 
strength in our understandings, and feeling in our hearts. — 
tobert Hall spoke of aman who had read so much that his 
brains could not move! Alas! how many in this day, who are 
continually filling ‘their heads with loads of learned lumber, 
are feeble in their conceptions, and whose ideas are vague and 
confused — who know a little of every thing, but nothing well! 





REVERIES AND SKETCHES, 


Original 


III. 
‘Le secpticisme est la premicre forme la preniere apparition au 
sens commun sur la scene de la philosophie, says the Modern Pla- 
to —a philosopher, let me say for the particular edification of 
‘The Locker On,’ who is to his critics as the glorious sun to a 
parcel of smoky tapers. Scepticism is the first form, the first 
appearance of common sense on the stage of philosophy. This 
remark is profoundly true. It is worthy of the distinguished 


;man who made it. And what marvellous changes would be 


wrought in the world were this piece of philosophy universally 
adopted! It would act like a spell. It would be oil upon the 
billows. It would strongly tend to quiet those tremblings and 
heavings of society, that are caused by the inward working of 


| those evil passions which are roused and quickened into fury 
|| by the struggles of dogmatism. A man may hold an opinicn 


|which he has never examined; but no one believes a proposi- 
tion until he has so much doubt of its truth as will lead him to 
a strict investigation of it. To believe, hismind must embrace 
it—to embrace, be must examine it--to examine, he must 
first doubt. For why should he examine, if he cannot doubt? 
Propusitions are more commonly held than believed. Actual 
believers are rare. The world is dogmatical. Men are far 
more inclined to run into a conclusion headlong, than walk in- 
to it calmly and rationally after satisfying themselves with a 
view of the reasons. The mind is impatient of hesitancy — 
mpatient of prolonged application, and commonly is more con- 
ati by the influence of passion and association than of reason. 
Hence men are arrayed in antagonism to each vther on every 
question which they decide. And how is the world shaken 
with this antagonism! It is the spirit that works commotion 
and revolution in neighborhoods and nations. It is the breath 
that rolls up the billows, It is the power that generates the 
earthquake. Now in how many cases woulda little se epticism 
—just enough to settle the judgment and suspend faith until 
reason is roused to guide it — lay this terrible spirit and fill the 
world with charity and quietness ! 
But I recommend the practice of this philosophy as especially 
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requisite when the envious and malicious evil speaker is whis- 
ering in our ears. O! if there is a human heart that beats in 
plackness unmingled, it is that heart where the dark malice of 
slander is bred —if the earth bea.s a fiend incarnate, it is the 
being Who can without a scruple lay in wait to steal from others 
that priceless brilliant, 
Which is the immediate jewel of the soul. 


He is a basilisk and not a man. His blood is venom— his 
preath is pestilence — his words are arrows — he moves in so- 
ciety, asa current of poison would move in a vein of the hu- 
man body, inflaming, desolating, consuming. Yet he is quite 
as amiable, quite as honorable as the greedy listener to slander. 
How often, indeed, is the evil speaker encouraged by a com- 
placent ear and manner, when a look or a tone would ‘ bathe 
his tongue in stillness’ and smite his cheek withshame! How 
indispensable then to meet every slanderer armed with all the 
repulsiveness of an unsympathizing scepticism! By this means 
the ardor of his zeal will be cooled, and our example will tend 
to neutralize his influence over others. 

lonce knew an excellent young lady rescued from the fangs 
of slander by the influence of a single individual, who armed 
himself against it with this philosophy. She had engaged in 
teaching a school in one of our pleasant New England villages, 


‘ : : : | 
and taken up her residence in a community of strangers, ex-|) 


posed to the perils consequent upon being friendless and beau- 
tiful. One would suppose that a friendless, beautiful woman 
could provoke nothing but kindness. It was otherwise, however. 
She soon became the object of envy —envy'rapidly grew into 
malice —and malice immediately brought forth slander. And 
now fancy, if you can, the anguish of her situation, as she be- 


can to feel the arrows— as she began to meet the altered man- || 
ner and chilling look without at first being able to account for |) 
them —as the mystery at length began to develope itself and || 


reveal to her that she was regarded as any thing but virtuous — 





|up in the most beautiful guises of hypocrisy our skill can weave. 
|And what is that vaunted attainment, technically called ‘a 
‘knowledge of the world?’ It is a discovery of the fact, that 
|most men, instead. of laying themselves open to the inspection 
lof others with the fearless consciousness of rectitude, conceal 
|their veritable selves, and appear on the stage of life in bor- 
‘rowed characters. It is initiation into the complicated arts and 
|mysteries of the masquerade. It is the science of hypocrisy. 
| More motives than one—more influences than one, combine 
|to make the world heartless, by confining each one’s heart to 
‘his own bosom, and forbidding the natural flow of its warmest 
jand richest feelings. And so artificial is the world—so en- 
|tirely are the elements of character shaped by this system of 
‘concealment, that it is difficult to be free from its influence, 
leven in the most confidential interchanges of friendship. Yes 
|— the communications of friendship are seldom true pictures 
|of the heart. We seldom describe it to our friends as it is, 
| however sincerely we may intend to doso. If we do not de- 
| signedly exaggerate, we set down the lights and leave out the 
'shades. We are insensibly disingenuous, and especially when 
pride rises to deny the revelation that would humble it, or 
|when the soul is conscious of the presence of an indefinable 
something which it has not sufficient fortitude to call agony. 


Iam nota heartless misanthrope, reader. I believe this sys- 
{tem of dissembling to be altogether unnatural — altogether in 
|contradiction of human nature. When the human heart de- 
|livers itself from the bondage, and beats and expresses itself 
naturally, the world will cease to be artificial. When human 
character is a pure and harmonious expression of human na- 
|ture, this concealment will be ended. 











A THEME, | 





| is a cause for his hatred, and by avenging the wrongs which he 
| has received, he merely pays back the gratuitous injury which 
|has been inflicted on him. But the benign precepts of Chris- 
|tianity forbid such a course. The godlike doctrine of forgive- 
| ness interposes its shield between the injured man and his in- 
jjurer. Therefore he may not inflict vengeance upon his adver- 
sary and be guiltless; but it needs little discernment to per- 
|ceive that if the avenger is culpable, the original offender — 
| the engenderer of spontaneous malice is infinitely more crimi- 
inal. Yet how often do we see, in our course through life, the 
|man who revenges a great wrong held up to execration, 
while he who has driven him to the rash step unblushingly 
wipes his mouth and says he has done no evil, is regarded as 
|the injured man, and persuades the, world and himself that if 
|not quite immaculate, he is, at least, a far better man than he 
| who has inflicted upon him a punishment for his villainy. In- 
| deed, forgiveness is so rare a virtue, and the law of retaliation 
| works so strongly upon our unregenerate nature, that the prac- 
|tice of revenge is much more common than any one would be 
‘led tosuppose. Whatif no daggers are unsheathed? What 
| if no brand is hurled into the dwelling of our enemy to reduce 
his property to ashes?) What if no loud threats of revenge are 
|heard? Yet silently and insidiously does the unseen spirit 
| work, and its effects render themselves apparent in a thousand 
|ways. The sword is not lifted against the person of the offen- 
‘der, but the poisoned arrow is. aimed at his reputation. His 
| property is not openly destroyed, but his business is injured, the 
source from whence he draws his wealth is muddied and de- 
filed by delicate hints and insinuations, calculated to work him 
greater ill than would the tomahawk of the savage, or the war- 
,club of the cannibal. Men mistake very much, when they sup- 
_pose themselves peaceful members of society because they do 
not openly violate any of its laws; they err when they think 


| they have forgiven their adversary, because they have not chal- 


| 


as she perceived she must meet the storm with no friend to 
shield her but innocence. Her school diminished — the cold- 
ness and neglect increased— her ruin *zemed inevitable, when 
asingle voice saved her. The principal man in the village 
was Judge B., whose wealth, intelligence and excellent charac- 
ter united, gave him decided consequence. He had been ab-| 
sent and returned just as the matier was coming to a crisis. —| 
On the evening after his return, he was visited by one of the | 
leading circulators of the slander, whose solicitude to give his| 
mind the proper prejudice, lead him to seek the earliest oppor-| 
tunity to acquaint him with the stories. He told his stories and 
the only response was an expression of doubt. He repeated i| 
the circumstances, averring that there was no room for doubt, || 
and the doubts were repeated rather warmly, with the declara- | 
tiun that no honorable man would believe such things without | 
evidence. Still he persisted that the reports were true, adding 


innieieaa 1 lenged him to the field of false honor, or cow-hided him in the 
| public streets. Other methods of revenge quite as certain and 
still more malignant are resorted to by persous who imagine 
! themselves very good Christians. But if revenge be so unwor- 
|| thy a passion, what shall we say of those who furnish fuel for 
Archangels’ songs, and even moves the love ] 7 ~— 4 a whe any agen ie ciate we 
And efudention ef the Boley, || take pride in sowing dissension — in dividing friends whom 
And still is penetrable to the mind || Nature had made for each other — in blackening reputation — 
Of man. Its appellation ’s writ in stars and derogating from undoubted merit? What shall we say of 
Upon the heavens, and is read in soft || those persons to whom real merit is an eye-sore — who cannot 
Reflectings on the placid lake — is weacod ‘endure to hear worthy deeds extolled — and who are ever en- 
sasha ae Soeaeaa ont arn deavoring to sap the foundation of true greatness — who hate 
That spans the horizon — glows in silver light every thing which is high, noble, generous, and disinterested — 
That steals through the interstices of trees | who, like the poisonous spider, busily spread their filthy nets in 
In Summer’s eve, and plays upon the wall, | the most beautiful palaces? Yes, what shall we say of such 
Or in the stately mansions of the rich, || persons as do evil for evil’s sake? What excuse can they ren- 

der — what can they urge in extenuation of their treacherous 





Tuere is a theme that ’s winning to the heart 
Of purer spirits in the realms of light — 

That makes the bosoms of the angel hosts 

In Heaven beat sprightlier, and kindles up 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Or in the cot of humble poverty — 


that he suspected as much of Miss L. when she first came to 
the village. The eye of the old judge flashed, and he looked 
unutterablescorn. ‘ Youareavenomous brute,’ said he; ‘leave 


my house instantly.’ The rebuke was blunt and severe, I} 
grant;—but who would hesitate to bruise the head of such a|| 
serpent? The rebuke was also effectual. As the account of it|! 


spread, all who were not committed, and all who had been mere 
listeners, resolved to echo it. The tide turned—the young 
Jady’s innocence was demonstrated — aid the leaders of the 
persecution became objects of execration. 

Reader, I give thee this piece of advice. Be alittle sceptical. 
Believe cautiously. Let nothing influence thee to adopt a con- 
clusion but the undeniable evidence of its truth, 


IV. 


What is character? ‘An assemblage of qualities,’ says the 
dictionary. Now I would like to hear the dictionary zeply to, 
afew questions. Does a character admit of more than one! 
master principle ? Must the various qualities which compose | 


it be enlivened by sap from the same root? Can the same 
character bave two souls? Does it come from one fountain 
which pours bitterness along the bottom of the channel, while 
the upper waters are sweet ? 

To my mind, one thing is certain. Most men have two 
characters — one for the world, the other for themselves. The 
world is a great masquerade, where very few are what they 
appear — where must seem to regard their success as entirely 
dependant on the skill with which they are masked. We talk 
of our knowledge of human nature —of our ability to draw 
the characters of our acquaintances; but how little, how abso- 
lutely little do we know of each other! 

; ‘Out upon you,’ exclaims the indignant reader, perhaps — 
out upon you for a heartless misanthrope !’ 


Very well. But have I not stated the fact?’ Do you always 
appear precisely what you are? Do you never wear a mask ? 
Dare you be perfectly frank in your intercourse with others? 
Frankness!| ‘The world knows little of it beside itsname. To 
be frank is to be perfectly natural, and to be a thoroughly edu- 
cated man or woman of the world, whether in the gaiety and 
elegance of the city, or in the rusticity and retirement of the 
country village, is to be perfectly artificial — is to be wrapped 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


Is lettered forth from earth in lovely flowers 


Of many colors, and is breathed in clouds 
Of fragrance from their petals. It is graved 
On every hill —in dell, in forest, and 

On lea — is borne on every zephyr from 
The groves of choral songsters, and is seen 
Sparkling in crested foam upon the wave, 

| And in its irid spray that fills the air 


{| Above ; while, in the caverned treasuries 


Beneath its emerald bed, *t is echoed round 

In deep, reverberating majesty. 

Yea, every thing in nature, but the heart 

Of self-willed man, beams with its brightness ; there 
°T is blotted out, no more to shine till He 


| 
| 
| 


1} Who formed it erst and called it ‘ good,’ shall breathe 


It into symmetry with all the works 

Of his creation. Zhen shall neauty be 

Again enshrined there ; and each note that rolls 
In sweet vibrations from its silken strings, 
Shall beat in unison with Heaven itself, 

And Heaven shal} be its everlasting home. 


ww 


GUILDHELM. 








REVENGE, 
Original 





| We ofien hear the passion of revenge described as one of the 
|basest and most malignant of the vices. I am not about defend- 
ling the lex talionis; but I have sometimes thought that if for- 
| giveness was the highest Christian virtue and the most diffi- 
cult one to be attained, revenge could not be the greatest of 
crimes. Revenge is without doubt ungenerous and mean. Yet 
there is a principle of rude justice about it, towhich many other 
vices can lay noclaim. The innocent, the artless, and unsus- 
pecting man is deeply wronged by some designing villain. He 
discovers the injury that he has received, and the milk of hu- 
man kindness is soured within his breast — his resentment is 
awakened — he is, lashed into madness by the reflection that 
his wrongs were wholly causeless— that his trusting and un- 
suspicious nature has been imposed upon — that cool, calculat- 
ing malice has searched, with fiendish craft, for his weak side, 
and has plunged the poisonous dart into his defenceless breast. 
It is natural that his anger should be kindled, and that his feel- 








ings should be embittered toward his treacherous foe. There 


and unsought malignity ? They have not been injured — they 
have no wrongs to revenge —their temper has not been tried 
|| — they have not been called upon to stifle the rebellious pas- 
sicns of human nature. Yet, when he whom they have injured 
| —causelessly and deeply injured — lifts his hand in wrath and 
smites his oppressor, he is called revengeful, cruel, and mean. 
The injuries which he has received are forgotten — the victim 
of bis vengeance isa martyr. The dvenger alone is guilty, 
| while the wretch who has paid the penalty of his gratuitous 
| crime was perfectly innocent. I am willingto grant that a spirit 
of revenge ought, in all cases, to yield to the holy influence of 
Christian feelings. But let us remember that while it is god- 
like to forgive, it is fiendlike to offend without cause. 








A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE 





!'LIFE AND CHARACTER OF REV. LAURENCE STERNE, 
| DELINEATED UPON PHRENOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. 
| 


BY SILAS JONES, 





PART II. 


WE come now to an examination of the character of Sterne, 
| taking merely the phrenological classification of faculties which 
|is universally admitted to approach more nearly to the truth 
than any former philosophy. We will commence on the pro- 
pensities. 


| Original. 
| 
| 
| 


1. The destructiveness of Sterne, so far as manifested in 
his life, was combined with his mirthfulness, giving to his mind 
a turn for satire. His temper was quick, but not lasting — and 
on the whole he must have been regarded as a very amiable 
man. 

2. Amativeness. The indelicacy which must be traced to 
one mode of the abuse of this propensity has done the charac- 
ter of Sterne more injury with the world than all other mani- 
festations combined. But I attribute this more to the peculiar- 
ity of his temperament and his extreme deficiency of caution, 
than to any other cause. It is indeed the great fanlt of his wit, 
that it is almost constantly tinctured with some allusion to this 
feeling. How far this was intentional and premeditated, is 
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another question. He wrote for fame — for notoriety ; he was| 


determined to be read, and he served a dish for the public taste | 
—expecting, yes, expecting to be condemned by many, but 
knowing that also to far the greatest number he was preparing | 
a treat which was sure to be eagerly sought and devoured. — 
There is method in his madness. But Sterne was really a soft- 
hearted sentimentalist, always in love. Ina letter to a gentle- 
man who it seems was in love, he writes thus: —‘I am glad 
that you are in love — it will cure the spleen at least, which has 
a’bad effect on both man and woman. I myself must ever have 


some Dulcinea in my head; it harmonizes the soul —and in | ter, ‘fifty pounds, which I was taken in for in an extraordinary | dence, not improvidence of character. 


those cases I first endeavor to make the lady believe so— or 
rather [ begin first to make the lady believe that 1 am in love ; || 
but I carry on my affairs quite in the French way — sentiment- 


|| it will be like the separation of soul and body, and equal to noth- 


| ing but what passes at that tremendous moment — and like it in 





one respect, for she will be in one kingdom while I am in an- 





Whenever and wherever 
he speaks of his daughter, it is in the same fond and extrava- 
‘le gant manner. 


| for she is a dear, disinterested girl. 


iship are very beautiful, and his letters, which were numerous, 


abound in them. ‘T have lost,’ said he in a letter to his daugh- || 


|manner — but what is that loss ‘in comparison with one I may 
|experience? Friendship is the balm and cordial of life, and 
|| without it, it is a heavy load not worth sustaining. I am un- 





4. But I pass to his adhesiveness. His sentiments on friend- | 





TT 


soul is always on the surface. All is frankness. He had stil] 
less of cautiousness, so that although he had fine Comparison, 
he was certainly very imprudent and indiscreet. When a child 





other. You will laugh at my weakness, but | cannot help iw jhe was hair-brained and careless. At Wicklow he fel] through 


ija mill-race while the mill was going, and was taken up unhurt, 
| A man of so excitable a temperaine _ as his has need of a doy. 
ble stock of cautiousness, secretiveness, and comparison — just 
as a man who has a restive, prancing horse has need of a strong 
| and tight rein. While remarking upon this part of his con. 
| stitution, it is a befitting oceasion to speak of his great impru- 
To his want of caution 
‘he is indebted for much of the originality and peculiarity of hig 
‘style and humor. He says and does things which your cay. 
tious people dare not do. He is aware of that ‘careless alac. 


ally.’ Here we have the real character of his love. He was a) happy — thy mother and thyself at a distance from me —and rity,’ as he calls it, which every day of his life prompts him to 


valetudinarian, a splenetic at times, and he made love and wit 
to destroy the opposite feelings —‘to harmonize the soul.’ 


wit, but to excess no where else. No man had stronger princi- | 
ples against criminal indulgence. Indeed we have his own 
word, that although living happily with his wife for near twenty | 
years, he might as well have been never married. He would 


in this day have been of those who believe in total abstinence. 
His love when serious was always sentimental, and sublimated 
by the fullest combination with the higher sentiments, such as 
benevolence, ideality, conscientiousness, and: marvellousness. 
His Dulcineas were angels — he loved to distraction — they 
enlisted his warmest sympathies, and he cherished the purest 
sentiments of justice toward them. The English language con- 


|what can compensate for such destitution ¢ For God’s sake, 
waste in separation — and while she lives in one country and | 


beside, | want thee near me, child and darling of my heart. I 
have already spoken of Eliza,’ &c. When this was written, she 
had just left for India,and when gone he felt that it was not merely 
an affair of No. 2, but of pure and lofty friendship combined. — 
He says in this letter —‘I am apprehensive the dear friend | 
mentioned in my last is going into a decline. T was with her a 
few days ago, and I never beheld a being so altered. I can 
never see cr talk to this incomparable woman without bursting 
into tears. I have a thousand obligations to her, and I owe her 


more than her whole sex, if not all the world put together. — 


in another, many people will suppose it proceeds from choice ;| 


say and write a thousand things he should not. When can. 


It|, persuade her to come and fix in England, for life is too short to | tioned for his imprudence as a divine, by a friend, in reference to 
was in his thoughts and sentiments, in his allusions and in his) 


|his humerous writings, saying that he thought the vein of his 
|__ Sterne’s — humor too free for the color of his coat, he says, 
‘A meditation upon death would have been a more suitable 
trimming to it, but then it could not have been set on by me.’ 
‘ Another friend,’ says he, ‘ preaches to me from the same text : 
‘Get your preferment first, Lory,’ he says, ‘and then write and 
welcome.’ But suppose preferment is long acoming —and for 
aught ! know, I may not be preferred till the resurrection of 
the just, and all that time in labor — how must [ bear my pains? 
Like pious divines? or rather like able philosophers, knowing 
that one passion is only to be combatted with another? But to 
be serious —if I can —I will use all reasonable caution , only 


tains nothing more beautiful or lofty than passages in his writ-) She has a ¢ lelicacy in her way of thinking, that few possess. — | with this caution along with it — not to spoil my book —that 


ings as illustrative of all these combinations. It is only in his 
humor — in his Shandyan moments, that he has allowed his pen 
to hint at or record that which it would cost the blush of a lady 
to read. The two letters which he wrote to Eliza are a fair 
sample of what I have just now said. This lady was Mrs. 
Elizabeth Draper, who was born in India, and had a highly re- 
spectable husband at Bombay. She was of a most delicate, 
sickly frame, and came to England to recover her health, and 
by accident became acquainted with Sterne. ‘ He immediately,’ 
says the editor of the first edition of these letters, ‘ discovered 
in her a mind so congenial with his own —so enlightened, so 
refined and so tender, that their mutual attraction presently 
joined them in the closest union that purity could possibly admit 
of. He loved her as his friend, and prided in her as his pupil. 
All her concerns became presently his. Her heart, her cir- 
cumstances, her reputation, her children, were his ; his fortune, 


Our conversations are of the mest interesting nature, and she 
talks to me of quitting this world with mere composure than 
others think of living in it.’ Indeed it seems that he was a 
most cordial, warm-hearted, poctical and enthusiastic friend, 
and Made many, very many friends, wherever he was. 

Inlraliftiveness was probably a small organ. He certainly 
seems no farther attached to any place than what would arise 


from the degree in which it contributed to the gratification of 


his brgans generally. The feeling was doubtless feeble in his 
parents. They were bandied about from one place to another, 
the first child born in French Flanders, Laurence in Ireland. 
the third at Plymouth, England, the fourth at the [sle of Wight. 
the fifth at Wicklow, in freland, the sixth in the North of Ire- 
land, and the seventh ct Londonderry. And there were full 
twice as many removes as children curing the period between 
the birth of the first and last child. If we look at the wander- 


is, the air and originality of it, which must resemble the author 
—and I fear it is the number of these slighter touches which 
makes the resemblance and identifies it from all others of the 
same stamp, which this understrapping virtue of prudence 
would oblige me to strike out. A very able critic, and one of 
my color too, who has read over Tristram, made answer, upon 
my saying I would consider the color of my coat as I corrected 
it, that that idea in my head would render my book not worth 
a groat. Still T promise to be cautious, but deny that I haye 
gone as far as Dean Swift. Swift has said a hundred things [ 
durst not say, unless [ was Dean of St. Patrick's.’ In another 
place he says —‘ Now had I acted with as much prudence as 
some other good folks-- I could name many of them who have 
been made bishops within my remembrance, for having been 
hooded and mufiled up in a larger quantity of this dark drab of 
mental manufacture than ever fell to my share, and absolutely 


his time. his country. were at her disposal, so far as the sacrifice, ing style which characterizes all the writings of this singular || for nothing else, as will be seen when they are undressed an- 
- ? | S © , > = > ’ y 


of all or any of these might in his opinion contribute to her 
real happiness. It is asked whether the glowing heart of Mr. 
Sterne’s aifection never transported him to a flight beyend the 
limits of pure Platonism. The publisher will not take upon 
himseli absolutely to deny it; but this he thinks—that so far 
from leaving any stain upon that gentleman’s memory, it per- 
haps includes his fairest encomium, since to cherish the seeds 
of piety and chastity which the passions are interested to cor- 
rupt, must be allowed to be the» neblest effort of a soul fraught 
and fortified with the justest sentiments of religion and virtue.’ 
Sterne was no more extravagant in love than in attachment to 
his child, or in his berfevolence or his sentiments of honor. — 
His peculiar organization carried him to fever heat in every 
strong sentiment or propensity. And while his high sense of 


‘ : é : Ra : 
man, we shall find quite as greaf a disregard for concentration 


of thought, as for a steadiness in place of residence. The || 
whole man seemed to lack power of concentration. The best! | 


thoughts were scattered here and there, and just where you 


would least lock for them. It is this which gives a peculiarity 


to his wit — but of this hereafter. 

Combativeness. Sterne was doubtless sometimes a little 
irritable, arising from his extreme sensibility. His father be- 
fore him was a man of undoubted courage, and so was Sterne. 
We must, however, consider him prevailingly averse to conten- 
‘tion, or argument, or opposition. The organ of combativeness 
was not large. In a case of seduction of a female friend, he 
describes his feelings : —‘O England! where are your senators 
— where are yourlaws? Ye heavens! where rests your deadly 


other day.’ 
Approbativeness, and 9, acquisitiveness. 

Sterne was evidently very desirous of notoriety. I say noto- 
riety, because wanting as he was in reverence and self-esteem, 
his approbativeness assuined this destructive appearance. He 
was desirous to be talked about, and thought a genius. a wit, 
and a man of learning. He was not desirous to be we// spoken 
of by a/', but he was less desirous to be rich. In answer to the 
accusation, ‘You will get a penny by your sins, and that ’s 
enough,’ he says, ‘I proposed laying the werid under contribu- 
tion when I set pen to paper is what I own, and | suppose I 
|may be allowed to have that view in my head in common with 
every other writer. But I beg I may add, that whatever views 
| T had of that kind, I had other views — the first of which was 


justice, boundless benevolence and kindness, are praised in thunder ? — why are your bolts restrained from overwhelming | the hopes of doing the world good, by ridiculing what I thought 


their excess, his excesses of another kind draw upon him deep 
condemnation. Adopting the principles on which judges con- 
strue criminal law, I would apply the law of public opinion to 
Sterne. So far as the effect of lis excesses were and are inju- 


| with vengeance this vile seducer? I, my friend, I was the min- 
ister sent by justice to revenge her wrongs. Revenge! I[ dis-| 


| deserving of it, or of disservice to sound learning, &c.’ — Here 


is combined benevolence as an end, and destructiveness and 


claim it — to redress her wrongs. The news of affliction flies ;|/mirthfulness as means. —‘I thank God. though I do n't abound, 


I heard it, and posted to *** 


, where, forgetting my character’ —}|| that I have enough for a clean shirt every day, and a mut- 


rious to ‘he public, | would be severe so far as are to operate || this is the style of the enthusiast — ‘it most became my charac- || ton chop —and my contentment with this has thus far put me 


upon his own character; we are bound, as philanthropists and 
enlightened philosophers, to speak with candor and*even lenity, 


ter — | saw him in his retreat, I flew out of the chaise, caught | 


him by the collar, and in atumult of passion demanded’ — sure | 


above stooping an inch for it, so that howsoever I may fall short 


(of the ends proposed in cemmencing author, [ enter this protest 


and place a part of the fault to the hereditary tendencies of his | if anger is excusable, it must be when it is excited by a detesta- || — first, that my end was honest —and secondly, that I wrote 


physical nature. His crime was not that he had these tenden- 
cies, but that he neglected to restrain them. On the points of 
his character in which there was a proclivity to abuse, his con- 


tion of vice — ‘ I demanded him to restore — alas! what was not 
in his power to return. Vengeance! And shall these vermin, 
| these spoilers of the fair, these murderers of the mind, lurk and |! 


ew to be fed, but to be famous.’ In another place he says— 
l¢T shall be attacked and pelted either from cellars or garrets, 
“write what [ will, and beside must expect to have a party agi ainst 


ence was not of that highly enlightened and delicate stamp | creep about in dens secure to themselves, and pillage all around || me of many hundreds who either do not or will not laugh. — 


ow it was upon other points, or else it would have condemned 
him for his disregard to public delicacy. 

3. Philoprogenitiveness. This feeling was strong in Sterne, 
but in him it was elevated, chastened and sublimated by a union 
with adhesiveness, ideality, and benevolence. 


After es of an offered preferment of £350 a year in) struck me — it was the only means he could have contrived to/| his love of money for its own s¢ 


Surry, he says : —‘ I have great offers too in Ireland; the bish- |) 
ops of C. and R. are both my friends, but I have rejected every || 
proposal unless Mrs. Sterne and my Lydia could accompany || 
me thither. I live for the sake of my girl —and with her | 
sweet, light burden in my arms, I could get fast up the hill of’ | 
preferment, if I chose it; but without my Lydia, if a mitre ras 
offered me, it would sit uneasy upon my brow. Mrs. S.’s| 
health is insupportable in England. She must return to France, 

and justice and humanity forbid me to oppose it. I will allow|| 
her enough to live comfortably until she can rejoin me. My) 


licart bleeds, L , when I think of parting with my child ; 





i 


i 
i 


them? Distracted with my rage, I charged him with his crime, 
exploded his baseness, condemned his villainy — while coward 
guilt sat on his sullen brow, and, like a criminal conscious of || 
his deed, tremblingly pronounced his fear; it humbled the vil- | 


| assuage my anger. [| hesitated, paused, thought, and still must || 
think on so important a concern.’ Here we have an example 
‘of his temper where his feelings were most deeply excited. — 
| Conscientiousness, benevolence, and every better feeling had 
been wounded, and combativeness and destructiveness were 
| aroused to their utmost, yet he disclaimed revenge — and hu- 
miliation, symptoms of repentance, and offers of atonement, 
disarm him instantly. This is a most interesting history of the 
method i in which feelings are successively excited and allayed. 
Secretiveness, and 10, cautiousness. ° 


of secretiveness Sterne certainly had very little. His whole 





| 





'T is enough if 1 divide the world —at least, I will rest com 


| tented with it.’ In another place, speaking of his book, he 


says —‘ One half of the town abuse my book as bitterly as the 
lother half ery it u p to the skies; the best is, they abuse it and 





n 

The following | lain, and he tendered his hand as a satisfaction, and a life devot- || | buy it, and at such a rate, that we are going on witha second 
| going 

shows that this fecling is even stronger with him than ambition. | ed to her service asa recompense for his error. His humiliation | ‘edition as fast as possible.’ 


His love of fame was greater than 
ike. But he was not indifferent 
to the advantages both of fame and money as means of gratify- 
ing his organization generally. 

12. Self-esteem, and 14, reverence. 

These organs I think were moderate — certainly the latter. — 
He had very little regard for the artificial distinctions of society, 
or respect for superiors. The wit of Sterne arises quite 4s 
much from that deficiency of reverence which renders every 
thing vulnerable and matter of game in his eyes, as to the orgam 
of mirthfulness. No one impressed him with awe ; no one felt 
awe in his presence. He wrote as respectfully to the black 
servant, Ignatius Sancho, as to the archbishop. In his religion 
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there may have been hope, faith, and duty — there certainly 
was; but there was very little of reverence, and reverend was 
never more misapplied than when applied to him. But I leave 
eneral remarks to another place. He had not even common 
respect for superiors. Here is a sample of his manner of begin- 
ning a letter to His Excellency, Sir G. M. : —‘ My dear friend : 
for though you are His Excellency, and [ still but Parson Yor- 
ick, I still must call you so— and were you to be next Emperor | 
of Russia, I could not write to you or speak of you under any | 





other relation.’ 


15. Firmness I think was certainly moderate in Sterne. It 
was probably a defect in his character. Had he been more | 
firm, and more cautious and secretive, he might have che >cked | 
very much the excess of his feelings. That which comes near- | 
est to the abstraction which metaphysicians call the will, comes | 
very much from the activity of these principles in connexion | 
with intellect. With large firmness, a man is more apt to say I 
grill, than to say I can’t. 
and starts — sometimes under the influence of one feeling, and | 


Sterne’s was active, but it was by fits 


sometimes another; but he lacked a regulating principle. — 
When he felt right for any performance, he would go about it | 


with all his might— but he watched very closely these mo- || 
—‘ When a!! 


man’s brains are as dry as a squeezed orange, and he feels he | 


ments. He begins a letter to a lady in this style: 


has no more conceit in him than a mullet, it is in vain to think | 
of sitting down and writing a letter,’ &c. | 

13. Benevolence. This was doubtless a very active organ 
as well as large. That it was large, is apparent from the por- 
trait of him —and I know no where of more beautiful mani- 


festations of this sentiment than he has given in his writings. 


He scemed perfectly to have understood the feeling. Cruelty 
arises of large destructiveness and small benevolence. Where 


benevolence predominates, it gives a mildness and humanity of 
temper. It tends to soften down asperity and give a feeling of 
kindness, sympathy, forbearance, and charity. He remarks — 
‘My Sentimental Journey will please Mrs. S. and my Lydia —} 


I can answer for those two. 


It is a subject which works well, 
and suits the frame of mind I have been in for some time past. | 
Itold you my design in it was to teach us to love the world and 
our fellow-creatures better than we do — so it runs most upon 
those gentler passions and affections which aid so much to it.’ 


Speaking of the King of France, and drinking his health ‘to || 


satisfy his mind that he bore him no spleen, but on the contrary, 
high honor for the humanity of his temper, he says — 
up an inch taller for the accommodation. No, said I, the Bour- 
bon is by no means a cruel race ; they may be misled, like 
other people, but there is a mildness in their blood. — Large be- 
nevolence, he might have said. —‘ As I acknowledged this, | 
felt a suffusion of a finer kind upon iny cheek, more warm and 
friendly to man than what Burgundy could have produced.’ — 
What a perfect expression of the action of the feeling !— 
Again : —+ When man is at peace with man, how much lighter 
than a feather is the heaviest of metals in his hands! He puts 
out his purse, and holding it airily and uncompressed, looks 
around hi: as if he sought for an object to share it with. In 


doing this, I felt every vessel in my frame dilate — the arteries || 


beat all cheerly together, and every power which sustained life 
performed with so little friction, that it would have confounded 
the most physical precocuse in France ; with all her materialism 
she could searcely have called me a machine. I was at peace 
with the world before, and this finished the treaty with myself.’ 
His character of Uncle Toby is admirably drawn to show a free, 
generous, bountiful and brave man — and he has acted out the 
benevolent feeling in great perfection in the story of Le Fevre. 

16. Conscientiousness. 
ed, the conscience of Sterne may have been influenced very 
much by the great activity of his feelings in general, yet so far 
as it depended on conscientiousness, it was certainly well forti- 
fied. Indeed 1 have no doubt he was a very conscientious man, 
and a great lover of truth and sincerity. His small reverence 
and large conscientiousness led him to be careless and indiffer- 
ent to the forms of religion — and he undoubtedly relied more 
upon honesty and benevolence than faith or reverence. With 
him it was * Deal justly and love mercy.’ His feelings were so 
active as sometimes to lead him astray — but he repented for it 
afterward. We are indebted to him for the first rational notions 
of the conscientious feeling in his sermon on conscience, from 
whieh Dr. Spurzheim quotes largely in his analysis of the sen- 
timent. No aman whose mind lacked the light of a strong sen- 
timent of conscientiousness would ever have been able to write 
such a sermon. 


19. The ideality of Sterne is every where apparent in the | 
sentiments uttered by him. It gave a glow and richness to! 


all his thoughts. 
the world will be indifferent to his (17) hope, or (18) marvel- 


lousness, or imitation, we will pass them, that we may have | 
It is for 


And yet I doubt if nature 
endowed him with ¢ any uncommon measure of the organ. He| 


more room to speak of his (20) mirthfulness, or wit. 
this that he continues to be read. 


has written and said more queer things than any author of mod- | 
ern times ; but I ain far from accrediting all this to the organ of 


‘I rose} 


Though, as I have already intimat- 


But I have not time to enlarge upon it. As 


mirthfulness. You will ask from what did it come ; I answer, 
that all his organization was very active, and mirthfulness a 
rather large organ among the rest. But had his temperament 
been low, he would not have been a wit —or had he had large 
reverence or cautiousness, either of these would have spoiled 
it. But both of these were small—his temperament of the 
most active kind—and more than all, he was almost always | 
under an artificial excitement while he said and did his queer 
things. He used to Shandy it, and talk and write nonsense to 





his disorders. I know not what stimulants he took — whether | 
wine, or witty books, or conversation, it is immaterial ; he was 
the creature of excitement, and while in this frame he wrote. 








, , | 
In a letter of his to a friend, we find how fur he was depend- | 


ent upon his feelings : —‘ 1am satisfied I ave not managed my | 
miseries like a wise man — and if God, for my consolation un- 
der them, had not poured forth the spirit of Shandyism into me, 


| which will not suffer me to think two moments upon any grave 





‘subject, I would else just now lie down and die — die ; and yet 


|in half an hour's time [ “Il lay a guinea I shall be as merry as a), 
Was it 
wine, or reading, or conversation, acting upon a weak nervous | 


| ase as mischievous too, and forget it all.’ 


system? More these, I think, than any special power in the 
organ of mirthfulness. 


| I do not wish to undervalue the wit of a man who has been 
|so long considered as a great wit. 
| his writings all that he wrote out of his character, or as he says, 
| without regarding the color of his coat — all that is merely in- 


|| delicate — all that is eccentricity, and all that is merely ridicu- 


lous, the residue would come within a small compass. 


tes was a wit, yet few have been able to imitate him. Sterne 


was ambitious of equalling him, and studied his Don Quixotte 
carefully, for the purpose of finding wherein it consisted. He | 


thought he discovered it. He says —‘ Ovid is jusily censured 
for being ingenii sui amator, and it is a reasonable hint to me, as 


I am not sure I am clear of it. To sport too much with your 


wit, or the game that wit has pointed cut, is surfeiting. Like | 


toying with a man’s mistress, it may be very delightful solace- 
ment to the inamorato, but little to the bystander. Though I 


plead guilty to part of this charge, yet it would greatly allevi- || 
ate the crime if my readers knew how much I have suppressed | 


of this device. I have burnt more wit than I have published, 
on that very account, since I began to avoid the fault I fear I 


may yet have given proofs of. I will reconsider slips full, and 


my too minute description of it; but in general I am persuaded | 


that the happiness of the Cervantic humor arises from this very 


thing of describing silly and trifling events with the circum- | 


| stantial pomp of great ones.’ 


mere minuteness of the description of the silly thing. 
too as this minuteness of description indicates a characteristic of 
the mind of the hero who gives his own history, it is well 
enough. This character may be a ridiculous one, but not a 
| witty one. 

Tristram Shandy appears to the reader as a queer compound | 
of large eventuality, small comparison and large self-esteem. 
, This dwelling upon small, silly and trifling events with all the 
particularity of minute description, which sound judgment would 


give naturally only to great events, is in character with such an || 


organization. Not only does he dwell upon minute events with 


such lack-judgment particularity, giving the very manner of 
the action, but he has a world of reasons, and is always astride 


of half induced general principles. This springs from active 
causality, unassisted by comparison. Sterne, as we have said, 
was a genius, and composed of finer feelings than other men, 


with great lack of cautiousness. These led him into difficulty. | 


judge where his too strong sensibilities did not get the better of|| were large ; and from his writings we may constantly see the 
The re- 
flective organs were in good proportion to the perceptives, but 


his caution. But to return to Tristram Shandy. His causality 


takes a philosophizing turn, and is carried on by a conceit which 
springs from large approbativeness and small self-esteem ; with | |not of the largest class. 
it all, there is a gravity and sincerity which spring from large || be seen from a view of his picture. 
reverence and conscientiousness, with small secretiveness. — 
Added to this is a most decided benevolence, laying the founda- || 
The conceit and benevolence | cious. To be a successful satirist, indeed, requires a mind of 
‘|the keenest perception of resemblances and differences. He 


tion of a most easy good nature. 


are shown very strikingly in the apostrophe to Uncle Toby. 
His want of secretiveness and judgment is shown in telling the | | should know what is judicious efore he could perceive the 
ow of the injudicious. His perception, not in the least blinded 


‘reader all his own fe -elings, and collateral thoughts, and conceits. 


|The subjects dwelt upon by Tristram indicate his amative propen- | | by reverence or checked by caution, enabled him to see all the 
And he used the weapon of sar- 


the reader’s imagination sees what he is at. 


subjects for his life. 


throughout.’ 


consequence of his own conceit. 











But when we deduct from || 


Cervan- | 


In reply to this I would say, that | 
if the object be to ridicule a foolish pomp of this kind, there || 
may be wit in the conception of this — but there is no wit in || 
So far | 


‘sities. Tristram, in the most sober mood -in the world, goes on || errors and follies of the age. 

|casm in attacking them. He was in fact a reformer of prevail- 
And as a keen sighted, practical philosopher, few 
men of his day excelled him. His company was sought quite 


reasoning about a word or the finishing of a period, just where 


The same want of judgment is brought out in his selection of| 
,|}as much for the instruction which was constantly in a careless 


The reason for writing his life lays in the 
Indeed, but for 


conceit that ‘the Shandy family were of an original character 
Tristram is always serious, and merely relates! 
events and gives opinions as they appeared to him, and on the 
supposition that they were curious and interesting for others ,in| 
Marvellousness is certainly a 
strong ingredient in the composition of Tristram Shandy, — 


| There i is a great conceit all the way appearing from the parade 
|he makes about his book and the freedom with which he deals 
| with his reader. 

| 


This conceit and want of judgment, spoken of as originality 
|of character and greatness of genius, he represents as running 


|in the family, and as showing itself in his father’s for ever phi- 


|losophizing, and in his uncle’s hobby of the science of fortifi- 


|| cation. 
}] 


i At the critical time of the presence of the man midwife, the 
drive off the hypochondria, and to keep himself from dying of || 


father of Tristram is able to see, because he is provoked with 
|Uncle Toby’s hobby. And he wishes the whole science of for- 
|tiftention with all its inventers, at the devil. 

| The manner in which Uncle Toby allayed the anger and ex- 
| cited the benevolence, conscientiousness and adhesiveness of 
Mr. Shandy, is admirable. It is by the action of the same prin- 
|| ciples in himself. This predominance of causality and want of 
account of 
| this part of his father’s character — chapter xix. ‘ Mr. Shandy, 
t|| my father, sir, would see nothing in the light in which others 
placed it; — he placed things in his own light — would weigh 


comparison, is brought out directly in Tristram's 


nothing in cominon scales ;— no, he was too refined a researcher 
| to lie open to so gross an imposition. 'To come at the exact weight 
of things in the scientific steel yard, the fulcrum, he would say, 


should be almost invisible to avoid all friction from the popular 


| tracts ; — without this, the minutia of philosophy, which would 
always turn the balance, will have no weight at all. Know- 
'|ledge, like matter, he would affirm, was divisible in infintium ; 
—that the grains and scruples were as much a part of’ it as the 
gravitation of the whole world. In a word, he would say, error 
| was error, no matter where it fell — whether in a fraction or a 
| pound — ‘t was alike fatal to truth; and she was kept down at 
the bottom of her well as inevitably by a mistake in the dust of 
a butterfly’s wing — as in the disk of the sun, the moon and all the 
stars of heaven put together.’ — Here we see most plainly the 
sarcasm of the work. It strikes at your lack judgment, minute, 
general principal, wrong headed scholars, who lay aside common 
sense. 
| He would often lament that it was for want of considering this 
properly, and of applying it skilfully to civil matters, as well as 
to speculative truths, that so many things in this world were 
out of joint;—thus the political arch was giving away, and 
| thus the very foundations of our excellent constitution in church 
|and state were so sapped as estimators had reported. 
‘You cry out, he would say, we are a ruined, undone people. 
| Why? he would ask, making use of the sorites or syllogism of 


Zeno and Chrysippus, without knowing it belonged to them — 


Why? Why are we a ruined people? Because we are cor- 
rupted. Because 
we are needy — our poverty and not our will consents ;— and 
wherefore, he would add, are we needy ? 


Whence is it, dear sir, that we are corrupted ? 


From the neglect, he 
would answer, of our purse and our half purse ;— our bank 
|notes, sir, our guineas, nay, our shillings, take care of them- 
selves.’ 


| We sce the hit at the philosophers more plain in the follow- 
| ing. ‘My father had an itch, in common with all philosophers, 
| of reasoning upon every thing which maggenen, and accounting 
| for it, too.’ 

The ridicule and wit of all this is admirable, because you sce 


| the character, and just enough caricatured, to enable us to laugh 


The indelicacy of Tristram Shandy is in character, because he 


| . 
|| treating them. 


|| We come now to a consideration of the intellectual organs of 
|, Sterne. And here we may judge, not only from a mask of him, 
| but also from the portrait to which I have already referred. — 
But in fact he had a very fine comparison and was an excelle nt | From this it would appear that the perceptive organs, generally, 





|| manifestation of large individuality and eventuality. 
1] 


| 


ing errors. 


manner dropping from his lips, as for his wit. 





ment as well as every thing else. 





at the same folly as we sometimes see it displayed in the world. 


is represented as incapable of so small judgment and delicacy 
of taste as to see the impropriety of his subjects or mode of 


Comparison was quite large, as may 
He was a man of the finest 
! discrimination ; and, but for the extremes to which his feelings 

| were constantly carrying him, he w ould have been most judi- 


the excess of his wit, he might have been a bishop, or any thing 
he chose. But in his tendency to laugh, he laughed at prefer- 


If his writings did not abound in those long, but apparently 
careless reaches of thought, exhibiting a philosophy not inferior 
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to those tating: in ‘Shakspeare, the wit would have pon 
temporary and ephemeral. But his is preserved by the rich 
philosophy scattered through it. 
wit, is the Attic salt which preserves the whole. In reading} 
him, you feel nothing small, feeble or peurile—but careless, 
onward, powerful and full of rare sport. It is for this philoso- 
phy — his deep knowledge of human nature — his almost pre- 
science of philosophy revealed by the discoveries of phrenology 
— that I like him, in spite of his frequent vulgarity and almost 
constant merriment. He will always be read — but is unfit for 


any but that higher class of minds who can see the sarcasm, || 


and not be injured by the indelicacy of his writings. 





A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. 


BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 





Original. 





* Caprain, give a poor felly a shillen, to buy a bit lodging ?’ 
Captain — hem— why captain? thought I. There is noth- 
ing military in my looks, certainly — but perhaps he intends it 
for twelve pence worth of compliments. 
high at that rate however —but the higher priced, the more 
valuable. ‘Fellow, open your mouth.’ The beggar obeyed 
me mechanically. 


he saw a smile gathering on my face—‘ O it’s 
manes. 
wedther I slape in the strate, or wid a nice clane bit sthraw 
undher my head. Good avenin, yer honor.’ 


s fun yer honor 


‘Take your shilling, Pat, for the truth you have taught.’ 1 and she opens it before us all, I am almost afraid to touch it|| 


fell into a reverie. 


The philosophy, and not his 


It is unconscionably | 


I held my candle to it — he jumped back — | 
‘Ud ye mane to guy and bodther a felly 1—get out for’— 


Dhu called his clansmen from bush and rock, some dozen la- 
dies and gentlemen shot into the entry from side and end, from 
chamber and parlor, The first in the race, of whose face I 
snatched only a glance, threw herself wp en— not upon; he 
stood six feet to her four—and kissed like — like —like light- 
|ning. Her lips fairly smothered his expressions of pleasure, 
|| while she did not undertake to saya word. While she was 
||swinging round and round, up came another and another, and 
| all alike, were deadly bent at skinning his face. Sucha scene! 
|| I will make it a point to ride to Salem whenever I hear of the 
jreturn of a Salem man, captain, mate or foremast hand, for, 
icertes, if there be aught of witchery left in that ancient town, 
it abides in the lips of the spinsters thereof. 

‘ Are you sick ?’ said a stage-fellow. 

‘No,’ Lanswered. ‘ Why?’ 

‘You groaned as if you were in pain.’ 

So Iwas. I would have given the world to have changed 
places with the lucky recipient of those burning favors. Will 
they kiss thus, a hundred years hence ? 
| kissing be less now than of yore, then is the doctrine of deteri- 
|| oration proved. Opining that there cannot, than this, be a bet- 
ter stopping-place, here I smack off. 











THE CHANGEABLE EYES, 





Original. 





| F 
Well, well, it’ll be all the same a hundred years hence, || Mr. Pray: — Will you permita plain farmer to oceupy a small || negative. 


|, space in your beautiful paper? My daughter is a subscriber, 
\|and when the Pearl comes into the house wrapped up so snug, 


| with my large callous fingers — I would as soon think of ditink- 


If they do not, or if 





—= 
few days. But in less than a week we received fresh tidings, 
The man had been carried before a justice, who, upon exam. 
ining the advertisement, declared that the prisoner could not 
| be the man pointed out, as the hand-bill said emphatically, that 
the thief had a large eye of exceeding and intense blackness, 
whereas the man captured had eyes as light as the wall, — 
‘ Therefore,’ said his honor, ‘it appears that you have taken up 
this true man, and hindered him on his journey, merely because 
jhe has the misfortune to squint. A wise set of fellows ye are, 
‘traly, not to be able to distinguish between white and black. — 
| And you are the sapient men who also pretend to identify the 
|horse 4 Acute observers and good jndges, you must be, | 
| wonder that you had not taken up my cow, and sworn to her 
jhorsehood. The mistake would have been consonant with the 
|rest of your proceedings.’ 

| Therefore the man was discharged. Now, when the account 
lof this examination reached us, we became convinced that the 
| real thief had indeed escaped, but that the person thus captur- 
ed and discharged could have been no other than Mr, Stubbs, 
|the watch thief. Nothing more was heard until the next Sum- 
/mer, when the man with the black eye was discovered in a 
‘neighboring village, and a writ being served upon him, he was 
seized and brought to our jail. There was great rejoicing 
/among us when the news of his capture spread over our yil- 
The day of his trial soon came on. A large concourse 
of spectators was assembled in the court room. The prisoner 
was ordered to standup. Hedid so, and on being asked by the 
|clerk whether he were a horse-thief or not, he replied in the 
A witness took the stand. 

|| §Do you know that man in the bex?’ inquired Squire Day- 
"T enport. 

| Bless your soul, no,’ said the woman. ‘The fellow that 
\ | boarded with me hz - an eye as black as the dinner pot, | 





| 
| lage. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 





So it will be all the same a hundred years hence. A mighty || i ing my tea out of china ware. So [ will be content to have || do n’t know this man.’ 


consequence we attach to the things of the day, which Pat’s| 
maxim would lessen essentially. It will be allthe same a hun- 
dred years hence, whether you or I, reader, are fortunate or 
unfortunate. There are some few in every age whose works 
outlive them, but, depend upon it, dear reader, we are not 
among those conspicuous ones—for if people of our conse- 
quence — well as we think of ourselves —are of the everlast- || 
ing, the ‘illustrious few’ of our day will make an army |; 
Xerxes might not blush to lead. 

What a world of fuss — of jealousy — of covetousness —and | 
of every thing that is ugly, might be saved, if people would only 


reflect how entirely they are to be forge, a hundred years | it. The only good eye that he had was a large wall- colored || ina swamp. His trial came on immediately after. 


hence! They are not sure of having their names perpetuated 
even on their tombstones— for a hundred years hence, what| 
graveyards may not be cut up for balloon depots? And our 
houses and fixtures if we 
they be thrown down to make ‘improvements!’ Our papers, | 


with what appetite will the maw of some machine digest them ‘the evening, and when the officers went to the house in which || 

and turn them out again, unsoiled and ready to run a new goose || he boarded, a were informed that Amaziah Stubbs had just| fore us the other day. 
° “ ee | 

quill gauntlet, unless, perchance, a steam process of writing be| 


invented! Our ‘counterfeit presentments,’ duly depicted on 


canvas, may stop gaps in stables, or make cradles fur kittens, | 


notwithstanding the affection of wives and daughters, and 
mothers and sisters for them, is equalled oniy by the love they 

bear for the original. I could weep to think of these things, 
only that my tears would evaporate long enough before a hun- 
dred years hence. 

By the way, of tears, a query. 
knows who hasshed them in such an abundance thatthe stream 
has found a mouth in the mouth proper of the face; 
has not thus drank tears ? 
fancy, has not, during 


Who that has passed blubbering in- | 
that eventful period, when indulging in| 


They are salt, as every body | 


and who| 


| this little piece put intu any out-of-the-way place that you like. 
Clap itin the odd corner, if you see fit, under those gridiron 
‘jand weather-cock marks on the last page. 
When I first went to live with Uncle Josiah, in P——— 

| there was a strange sort of body haunting the neighborhood, 
ho, if not the father of all mischief, was, Ill be bound, near 
lof kintohim. He altered his name so often, and cumaed his || 
|| dress sd constantly, that he would have been hard to track, if 
2 Nature had not placed a brand upon him which was as good asa| 
|sheep-mark. One of his eyes squinted so badly that he could 
|/searcely open it atall. Some said that he could not see out of 








| 





||}one, and of a most rascally expression. Therefore his eyes 
|| sufficiently distinguished him, in spite of all his disguises. At 
} last he was complained of for stealing a watch. There was 


‘| tile know it. Therefore he made himself scarce very late in| 


| stepped out to take the evening air. 

| ‘©The air may be very needful to him before long,’ said the 
| deputy sheriff; ‘ but, an’ I mistake not, he shall forthwith have 
ja plenty of exercise with it.’ So the officers procured horses 


\,and drove hard all night —but I am inclined to believe that || 


| Amaziah was taking his exercise in another quarter, for the 
|| sheriff came home without him. About a month passed on, 
! and no tidings of the rogue were received. It was just after 
haying time when several cf us lads were playing ina field 
|| that we spied a stranger coming along the road. 

‘If Lever tasted molasses in my life,’ said one of our num- 
ber,’ that is the runaway thief, Amaziah Stubbs.’ 

We all looked over the fence, and we could not dispute that 


a hearty caterwall, taken a bar rest in his music to wonder at||the man’s walk and manner of holding his head were very || 


the discovery, and then set out afresh tv pump out new tears 
from the saline fountain? Will people have 
dred years hence, to make salt from the evaporation of tears —| 
or will weeping be out of fashion ? | 
Heaven send kissing may not. 
posterity, for if our descendants be foolish enough to cease so} 
rational a salutation, I could take no comfort in walking earth, 
if to ghosts itbe permitted. A week since, my lips smacked from | 
sympathy —do n’t misunderstand — no person, man, woman, wel 
child, was within arm’s length of me. 
was fellow-passenger with a taciturn gentleman in a stage| 
coach. Nota word would he utter, farther than a begrudged | 
monosyllable. His silence seemed very reprehensible, but sub-| 
sequent events excused it, proving as they did, that his dumb- | 
ness was occasioned by anticipation of such a greeting as 1 
would go to either pole in pursuit of. The stage stopped in| 
Salem. He had evidently been a long while away, for he de- 
pended upon the driver to point out his house— and the coach 
stopped so far short of it, that the noise did not rouse the in- 
mates. He rang, the door opened, and a broad stream of light 
beamed out into the night, while by contrast with the darkness 
outside the door, one might from the stage count the straws in 
the entry mat. The little black wench who opened shouted 
aloud for joy, and then ran down the entry as if she‘ feared, in- 
stead of welcomed. In an instant, as the whistle of Rhoderick 





|} much against him. 
learned, a hun-|; aziah. 


1} 


| 
The case was thus, 1)) 





He was also just abont the height of Am- 
Then we thought best to run off to the tavern and give 
| warning of his approach. The persons there assembled were 
| highly indignant at being told that the wretch had ventured jj 


I speak as a dear lover of || back to the village in open day, and they ran out into the road, } I thought it a very odd fancy. 


}in order toseize him as he eame up. But on he came, as bold |! 
as a lion; but when I looked for the men to lay hold on him, 
they turned around to me and the other boys, and said, ‘ What 
| did you come with ts on such a fool’s errand for? Doyou not 
see that this isnot Amaziah? Why, his eye is as black as 
charcoal, and Amaziah’s was as pale as a whitewash brush.’ 
We felt a little disconcerted, for on taking a nearer view of 
the stranger, we perceived that although he squinted as badly 
as the one we took him for, yet his eye was of a most intense 
‘blackness. We soon began to perceive other differences. The 
| Stranger was more fleshy, and we all agreed ihat he was not so 
tall as the thief. Well, this man continued in the village about 
a week, when he stole a horse and rode him away. Immedi- 
ately the owner of the horse got some large hand-bills printed, 
describing both the horse and the thief, and offering a reward 
of thirty dollars for the capture of them both. In a few days 
the news arrived that the horse had been recognized in a dis- 
tant market town, and that both the animal and the man who 
rode him had been taken up. The owner of the stolen horse 
now entertained sanguine hopes of receiving his property in a 








. The owner of the horse looked at the prisoner, and eried out, 

‘He is not the man, your honor.’ 

But one of the bystanders, as he fingered his empty fob, ex- 
claimed, ‘I know him, though, your honor. It is Stubbs, who 
|stole my watch.’ 
| Here was a rush among the spectators ; and Stubbs was iden- 

| tified by hundreds of them. He was soon discharged from the 
| | present trial, but was immediately taken up again, and put in 
|; ward to answer to acharge of watch stealing. The indictment 
} was made out in the name of Amaziah Stubbs. But the fellow 
‘broke jail, and after being pursued several hours, he wastaken 


1} 





! Sut be- 
| hold! the prisoner stood up in his box, and declared he was 
not the man they took him for. Said he, ‘I am as honest aman 


| as there is living, and was peaceably pic king berries ina swamp, 





have them, how remorselessly will | sufficient proof to substantiate the charge, and well did the rep-|| | when a parcel of fellows came upon me and chaiged me with 


|, being one Stubbs, of whom | know nothing.’ 
‘Truly,’ said his honor, ‘this is not the man that we had be- 
He has two good eyes in his head.’ 


} 
| | 


‘Yes, sir,’ cried one of the sufferers, ‘but one of his eyes is 
wall-colored and the other is black? 

“It’s Stubbs and the horse-thief, both,’ cried one of the spec- 
| gees 

Vith that the owner of the horse ran up to the prisoner, and 

sausaie his black eye, exclaimed, ‘ 
/rascal ?’ 
| The man with the fob ran up the other side, and bellowed to 


Where is my horse, you 


,|| the wall eye, ‘Give me my watch, you scoundrel.’ 


| The court were truly puzzled, when a little fellow came bus 
| ing into the hall, and asked leave to testify, declaring that he 
| would convict the rascal in spite of his eyes, 

‘Tam an oculist,’ said he, ‘and practice seiting glass eyes. — 
| This fellow came to me after his first escape from your village 
'—batl did not know he was a rogue then, your honor—and 
|| he desired to have his blind cye extracted, anda glass one set 
| in its place. Of this I thought nothing, but when he insisted 

on having a black eye instead of a light one to match the other, 
Nevertheless, I like to please 
I therefore 





| my customers, however whimsical they may be. 
‘did as he requested. Iam done.’ 


t]| And poor Stubbs was done, too — for he was fairly unearthed. 
| So he threw himself on the mercy of the cunrt, and you know 
how merciful that is. He went to prison, where he languished 
| sever al years, and then came ont to squint two ways upon the 
jcommunity again. — Yours to serve. OBADIAH. 
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Tue Jewrss. — This operatic drama is to be performed on 
next Monday evening at the Tremont Theatre. It is remarka 
bly perfect, and is, in so much, far superior to exhibitions of the 
kind. It teems with those minute points which only the most 








diligent search could bring to light, and in the exhibition will 
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——SS—— 
be aided by a pecuniary liberality seldom extended to a great 
degree in this country by the most enthusiastic manager. We 
have been permitted, through the kindness of Mr. Barry, to 
extract a scene from the piece, which will be found subjoined. 
It is the first scene of the third act — as explanatory of which, 
we extract an analysis of the play from the pen of the editor of 
the Boston Transcript. — ‘The scene lies in the city of Con- 
and the supposed date of the drama is 1417, when the || 





ce 
pare boy, Jean Allarmet, who had risen to the dignity of | 
cardinal, was president of the Council of Constance, and the 
Emperor Sigismund entered the city in great state, and was re- 
ceived by the magistrates under a canopy of gold. In his reti- 
nue is the Prince Leopold, husband of the princess Eudocia, 
niece of the emperor, who, having seen and become enamored 
of Rachel, the beautiful daughter of Eleazer, a rich Jew, woos 
her in the disguise of an Israelite, under the name of Reuben. 
On the day of the emperor’s entrance into the city, a solemn || 





feast had been proclaimed, and all labor interdicted. But Elea- | orth 


Pail ‘ ° —: | 
zer is found toiling at his occupation of a goldsmith, and drag- 


ge 
mi ; 
heretics and infidels, to be drowned. Rachel is rescued by Leo- 
pold, and the cardinal — who, before entering the church, is 


d before the provost, followed by Rachel, who implores for|} Elea. A breath indeed! 
ercy, but is cruelly given up with her father to the mob, as |) What is it but to say that we are Christians? 


Elea. Rachel! 
Card. She 
May yet retract, on oath, an accusation 
Made in her jealous rage. 
Elea. And they ’1ll believe her 
To save the Christian! But, if he be guiltless, 
What crime shall rest on us? 
Card. A heavy one. 
False accusation of a Christian prince. One path 
Alane is opened to you through the flames ; 
But ’t is a blessed and a glorious one : 
Abjure your heresy — embrace our faith, 
And save yourselves from death here and hereafter. 
Elea, What! raise my fathers from their sepulchres, 
To curse their recreant son? Bid my two boys, 
Who sleep in Abraham’s bosom, wake to see 
Their sire renounce the creed for which they perished, 
And this for fear of dying as they died? 
Card, Thy daughter, Jew — remember ’t is to save 
Thy daughter — not alone thyself. Must she, 
The child of thy affection, the last blossom 
y green youth, be blasted by a storm 
A breath could turn aside ? 


| That the old faith, which yesterday we held 
| So sacred, seemis to-day a poor, a vain 
| And worthless fable — such convincing light 


supposed to have been a husband and a father, and to have lost|! Have blazing faggots cast upon our minds! 


an only daughter in a conflagration which destroyed his palace 
—saves Eleazer, but orders him in three days to leave the city. 
The Jew returns home, finds his daughter and Reuben there, 
and consents, in his gratitude toward the protector of his child, 
to their union. During this conversation the Princess Eudocia 
yisits the Jew’s house, for the purpose of purchasing an antique 


and almost priceless chain, formerly worn by Constantine the || 
Great, as a present for ‘her joy — her pride — her husband — |, 


her most honored, loved, and loving lord,’ whom she supposes 
absent, and expects will return on the morrow. Leopold is be- 
wildered, and covered with shame and confusion at the sight of 


her — but his disguise protects him until she retires from the |) 


house, when he makes a sudden proposal to Rachel to fly with | 
him from Constance. He is overheard by Eleazer, who madly 
rebukes him, orders him to be gone, and tells him if he were 





not a son of Israel he would strike him dead. Leopold, ren- 
dered frantic by the thought of his situation, acknowledges that | 
he is a Christian. Eleazer, sensible of the fond hopes awrined 


about the maiden heart of his daughter, yields to her entreaties, || 


and again consents to their union, although, by a ruthless law, | 


such contract between a Christian and a Jew was death, by | 
| 


burning, to both. Eleazer is ‘a priest in Israel,’ and proposes to || 


unite them himself, and immediately. Leopold, governed by still | 
lingering virtue, tells him the marriage is impossible, and rushes 
from the house. He is pursued by Rachel, who traces him to! 
the palace, where she discovers his true character, follows him | 
to the banquet, and there, in revenge, denounces him, in the} 
presence of the emperor and his whole court, as a‘ Christian) 
knight and wedded man, who had dared hold commerce with al 
Jewess,’ and declares herself to be ‘the partner and denouncer | 
of his crime — his mistress and accuser.’ She persists in her| 
declaration, and they are condemned to the flames. The Cardi-| 


nal de Brogny, affected by the recollection of his own lost child, || 


endeavors to save her, by persuading her father to abjure his) 
heresy and embrace the Christian faith. The Jew steadfastly | 


refuses, and in, his turn tells the cardinal that Ais daughter still || 


lives, and that he is possessed of the secret, which the rack/| 
shall not extort from him, unless Rachel is saved. The cardi-| 
| 


nal has not the power to save her, and Eleazer will not tell him/| 


where to find his own lost daughter. The Jew is put to the) 
torture, which is so cruelly inflicted as to cause his death ; 
while dying, he is carried to witness the execution of Rachel; 


and, in his last moments, believing he sees her plunged by the} 


familiars into the furnace, and supposing her lost, he proclaims 
her to be the cardinal’s daughter, and dies, as he believes, amply 
revenged. The execution is stayed, and the maiden rescued.’ 


Cardinal. [Looking after Rachel.) To die so young—so beautiful — 
for die 
She must! A recantation will but seal 
Her doom more certainly. Ah! one last hope — 
2 Yes—one remaius to save her. Eleazer 


ue . . 
Approaches! Holy Martin! give me power 


To change his leart, and thereby turn aside 
The wrath of Heaven and man. 


Enter Eleazer and tro officers. 

Eleazer. . Hah! as I live, 
The man I yearned to meet. Lord Cardinal, 
Hast thou more mercies for the wretched Jew ? 
Be speedy, for his time is short. 

Card, Eleazer, 
Thy daughter is e’en now before her judges, 
Sentence must pass, and death as surely follow — 

Elea, Upon the Christian too? Assure me that, 
For ’t is a justice I despair of. 

Card. What, 
If he be innocent? 

Elea. Innocent! Who dares 
Assert it? Who can prove it? 

Card. She who made 
The charge — thy daughter Rachel. 


And this you ’d call conversion! A base lie, 

Shaken from trembling lips to ’scape a few 
| Sharp pangs —a moment’s mortal agony — 
|Is deemed a triumph for a creed you say 

Is based on truth alone. Make proselytes 

Of the gaunt lion and the spotted pard. 
| They ’ll listen to thee soon as Eleazer. 

Card. Thy blood be on thy head — thine and thy daughter’s ! 

I ean no more. 


Elea. You will not save her, priest? 
Mind —I say her, not me. 

Card. Icannot do ’t — 
Thou wilt not. 

Elea. Hear me then, Lord Cardinal: 


I have the means of such a vengeance, ne’er 

Hah pen of history yet chronicled — 

Revenge so ainple and so nicely fitted 

As shall be Eleazer’s — and on thee, 

Thou scarlet-covered demon, that would tempt 

Man with his own flesh to destroy his soul. 
| Card. Onme! Poor wretch, whose blindness I do pity 
Too much to scorn! What can thy hate on me? 
| lea. Jean Allarmet, now Cardinal de Brogny — 

| Once a poor shepherd boy, and now a prince — 
| What dreamed you of, when, the long Summer day, 
Leaning upon your crook — so soon to be 
Exchanged for one of gold — you gazed upon 
Geneva’s distant spires, upshooting from 


|| Her waveless lake, that, spread like glass before her, 


Mirrored Mount Jura’s dazzling snows? What fancies 
Played on your young mind then — as pure and tranquil 
' As that calin sheet of water, and like it 

Reflecting nought but heavenly things, or such 

As nearest reached to heaven? No worldly pride 
Then cankered in your heart — no superstition 
Turned its best blood to gall. Untaught, untempted— 
Some idly browsing lamb your chiefest care — 

Your greatest joy, the smile, when day was done, 

Of some young village maiden like Theresa — 

Card. Theresa! Gracious powers! that name — 


| Elea. ’T was borne 
| By more than one; her infant child— 
| Card. Hold! hold! 


| Conjure not up again the dreadful scene 
Of their destruction. They are saints in Heaven. 
| Would I were with them! 
Blea. Priest, thy danghter lives. 
| Card. False infidel — how darest thou move me thus? 


hast || Did I not see my dwelling wrapped in flames? 


|| Did I not hear — O God, I hear them now! — 
| Those hopeless shrieks ? 
Elea. They were not hopeless. 
Card. Hah! 
Elea, An exile heard them — made his desperate way 
| Through smoke and fire — caught the screaming child, 
|| That with her latest strength its mother flung 
|| Down through the blazing rafters in his arms, 
|| And bore it safely to his own abode. 
Card. His name ? 
Elea. Suffice it that he was thy foe — 
One thou hadst wronged in thy first days of power. 
He bred the infant as his own. She lives — 
| But not for thee —a stranger to her birth, 
| Her rank, her nation. In my breast alone 
| The secret now is locked. Racks cannot tear it 
| From Eleazer’s lips. 
Card. But tears and prayers 
| May melt it from them? See! upon my knees 
Iask thee for my child. 
| Elea. Why this is brave! 
| Said I not, priest, my vengeance was well fitted? 
Give me my child! Restore my daughter! Then 
| Kneel to the infidel again ! 
| Card. O would 
My life could save thy Rachel! Thou alone 
Tast power, and wilt not use it. Change thy faith, 
| And Sigismund himself will gladly grant 
Remission of thy sentence. 





Elca. Our conference is over. To the council! 
Why grovels in the dust its sacred chief? 





* e e * . * . * . 


| For shame! for shame! What—kneeling toa Jew? 
| Up — mount thy judyinent-seat. Appease the people, 
| Who howl for Hebrew blood. —Ha! ha! He stands 
| Aghast as whea the Neapolitan, 
| Hot Ladislaus, was thundering at the gate 
| Of his gay Roman palace. 

Card. Where ’s my daughter ? 
Wretch! thou shalt speak. Since tears and prayers are vain, 
| Thy boasted courage shall be tried. It shall! 
| On with him to the council ! 








Tue Departure oF THE Vocatists.— When we last no- 
|ticed Mr. and Mrs. Wood in these columns, we supposed that we 
|should not have the pleasureable opportunity again to do so until 
\their contemplated return from Europe —a return extremely 
‘uncertain under any circumstances, but peculiarly so in their 


| 
| 
| 


jcase, because it is not to be imagined scarcely, that they can 
| ever find a greater degree of popular favor here, than has yet 
been extended to them. We say we did not expect to notice 
{them again, because we had every reason to believe that all 
'were satisfied of their ability, and correct, and high-minded 
| conduct ; and, therefore, that praise seemed like gilding ‘ refined 
| gold,’ or throwing ‘ perfume on the violet’ —a ridiculous ex- 
/cess, unwarranted by the nature of the case and our own situa- 
\tion. Comments have lately been published by contemporary 
‘prints, however, which, if not answered by some counter voice, 
|would seem to declare that the public opinion is expressed 
| through them ; and, that this erroneous impression may not go 
jabroad, we once more resume the pen on this subject to state 
| that it is our settled conviction, after much care to ascertain the 
‘fact, that Mr. and Mrs. Wood are as highly esteemed now as 
they ever were in Boston —and that the persons whe have en- 
ideavored to ridicule the slight portion of Italian enthusiasm 
which the public exhibited, have found their shafts bounding 
back upon themselves with superadded force and keenness. — 
| Where the thoughtlessness of one commenced a foolish attack, 
||the ignorance of others followed it up with hotter zeal —and 
|, the radical spirit — which seems destined to pollute all it looks 
|| upon — stalked out with its jaundiced eye to reexamine what 





|| had passed, and to record, with its lying pen, its own distorted 
H view of public feeling — forgetting, and striving to make others 
| forget, that the warmth which had been shown was such as 
|| alone can render art powerful —and such as is absolutely ne- 
|| cessary to any very successful cultivation of those sciences, 
|| which were created for ennobling man, and to give a true charm 
| to civilized life. For our own part, we were highly pleased with 
|| the enthusiastic display at the Farewell Benefit — and whether 
| or not those who were the principal performers in the circle 
| feigned their parts, it is sufficient that we were not, therefore, 
| desirous of stinting our acknowledgment — but with our whole 
| heart warming within us, felt ail that we beheld — and, if the 
‘truth were known, we believe that it would appear that at least 
|two thirds of the audience felt, too. But some sneering cynic 
| will ask, What good? and so the question may be propounded 
jagain and again— but as long as music has its magic, an an- 
|swer will respond in the soul of every one who has a taste for 
jits excellence. 

| We must say one word before dismissing this subject upon 
| the littleness of mind displayed by many. We mean those per- 
'sons who would condemn all Englishmen, because they were 
| laughed at by one — who think that an artist does not earn his 
anes as well as the merchant or speculator. Mrs. Wood has 
'spent many years in perfecting herself in the profession which 
|\she has chosen. She exerts herself incessantly to make her 
|| fortune — if you will have it so; and so far is she from having 
jit thrown in her face that she does this, that she merits a higher 
/encomium than the most honest merchant can ever hope or ever 
jjought to receive. Why? Because that lady, bringing the 
| principles of political economy into view, exerts a more bene- 
ficial influence on society, and makes more than a fair trade, 
while the merchant always makes less than a fair one, and leaves 
the world, so far as his business is concerned, scarcely better for 
his existence. 

We are proud of Mrs. Wood as an ornament to our father- 
land. We never will deny the mighty intellect and genius of 
England — and ever will we hail with pride the honorable com- 
petitors inthe race of fame who come to our country and incite 
in the bosoms of Americans a thirst for those amusements and 
studies which tend to elevate us above the sordid desires of ac- 
| cumulating wealth, and that miser-like passion which is ruinous 
to the soul, and which, if any thing, will consign us to a similar 
doom with the Cities of the Plain. 

We are not acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Wood, and have 
only said ius much as due to them and the public. We be- 
lieve what we have said to be the opinion of every intelligent 
person in the city, and are happy to be the medium of commu- 
nicating what every person cannot on reflection but allow to be 
justice. 





The Ladies’ Magazine for March — The Knickerbocker from 
Jordan, the agent—and the American Monthly from Otis, 
Broaders & Co., have been received, and are all attractive, as 
usual. 
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THE BOSTON PEARL, DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 














TOPSFIBEBLD WALTZ. 


COMPOSED FOR THE FLUTE, AND PRESENTED TO THE BOSTON PEARL. 
BY GHORGE PRIWOE 
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ML. . Ul. IV a ii 

Where’er thou art, ’t is thine to soften woes ; if thou art present, every thing is good : Then, gracious Heaven, vouchsafe to hear my prayer, 
On thee alone may happiness depend; The meanest cottage or the coarsest fare That whatsoever good to me thou ’st lent, 
May vie with palaces or dainty food, Or whatsoever be the ills I bear, de 


Or all the honors that e’er wealth can bear. I learn in every state to be content. 


Without thee, earthly riches are but foes ; 


’T is thou, and only thou, canst be our friend. 


